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This volume 1 is an important contribution to the question of literary 
originality in the writings of Philo, Clement of Alexandria, and a few 
other Christian authors. The main part of the discussion is devoted 
to Philo (pp. 8-154) and Clement (pp. 155-271). The manner of con- 
ducting instruction in the ancient school supplies the starting-point 
for the investigation. In lieu of the modern textbook it was cus- 
tomary for the ancients to employ outline notes, somewhat like modern 
syllabi, as a basis of instruction. These ypafi/uxra uiro/avij/jum/ca, in the 
first instance supplied by some teacher beforehand or else taken down 
by his pupils as he lectured, ultimately came to be a common possession 
of the schools and so circulated with no author's name attached. They 
are to be distinguished from books prepared for publication (ypdii/jtara 
KTwrayftaTiKa) and were in fact sometimes taken as the basis for works 
of the latter sort. There was no conscious plagiarism involved in this 
use of these documents, since the wo/wiJ/wiTa lacked any iviypa^. 

In the light of this situation Bousset examines specimens of Philo's 
writings with a view to determining Philo's dependence upon older 
authorities. After noting a few instances in which Philo refers to pred- 
ecessors, who are thought to have been Jewish exegetes with strong 
leanings toward Stoic teaching, Bousset examines in turn a selection of 
cosmological fragments, Legum allegoriae i-ii, De ebrietate, De congressu 
eruditionis gratia, De somniis i-ii, De fuga et inventione, and, lastly, a 
group of writings assigned to the youth of Philo (De aeternitate mundi, 
De procidentia i-ii, and Quod omnis probus liber). Inconsistencies in 
thought-content and structure lead to the conviction that Philo com- 
posed his exegetical writings, and especially his allegorical commentary, 
from source materials supplied by the Jewish exegetical schools of 
Alexandria, which antedated Philo. He is thought not to have employed 
to any appreciable extent pagan wro/wij/MiTa, and indeed to have been 
much less favorably disposed toward Greek ways of thinking than were 
some of his Jewish teachers. Furthermore, he was not primarily inter- 
ested in Hellenistic intellectualism; his temperament was rather that of 
the ecstatic and mystic. An exception, however, is made of his earlier 
writings, where direct use of Hellenistic materials is allowed. 

While the author seems to us to minimize unduly Philo's direct 
obligations to Greek life and thought (e.g., to Posidonius), the importance 
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and suggestiveness of this study are self-evident. It not only sheds light 
upon literary questions but it also furnishes a new point of view — or 
reinforces a method as yet too little used — for studying the life and work 
of Philo, as well as the content of Alexandrian Judaism. 

The writings of Clement of Alexandria are investigated along similar 
lines. Following Callomp, Bousset finds that in the Excerpts and the 
Eclogues Clement used freely a source, derived from Pantaenus, which 
in a general sense may be called "gnostic." In the Hypotyposes he 
also used notes taken in the classroom of Pantaenus, and the sixth and 
seventh books of the Stromata are mainly an assemblage of traditional 
Schulgut. These writings are all pervaded by a "gnostic" atmosphere 
derived, not from Christian Gnosticism, but from oriental thought which 
found a congenial home in Egypt even in pre-Christian times and a trace 
of which is to be seen in the Hermetic literature. But in the earlier books 
of the Stromata, as well as in the Paidagogos and the Protreptikos, the 
situation is different. It is conceded that sources are employed in these 
compositions, but the tone of the substrata is less gnostic and they are 
thought to come from a time when Clement was in actual charge of the 
catechetical school of Alexandria. During this period he was less gnostic 
than Pantaenus had been, but after retiring from this position he took 
up again the notes he had taken earlier in life while attending the school 
of Pantaenus and their gnostic coloring dominated the thinking of his 
declining years. To this period, accordingly, are to be assigned those 
compositions which show a gnostic bias. 

In a third section, which is scarcely more than an appendix, Bousset 
employs the idea of heritage from the schools to shed light upon the 
literary characteristics of Irenaeus, Justin, and a few miscellaneous 
documents from other Christian writers of this same general period. In 
each instance school notes are found to play a considerable part in the 
composition. 

The importance and suggestiveness of this whole study must be 
emphasized again, although the book is somewhat sketchy at many 
points and not sufficiently exhaustive to prove convincing throughout. 
But its value lies not alone in its proposed solution of specific literary 
problems. Perhaps even more significance should be attached to its 
incidental demonstration of the necessity of studying the activities of 
these ancient authors primarily in the light of their own immediate 
environment. 
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